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TOUR IN CANADA, 
Written by a Gentleman who lately returned from that Place. 


ROM the heights of Lewistown, in the United States, we 
obtained an extensive and pleasing view of the most early 

and besi settled part of Upper Canada, which furnished a com- 
pleat contrast with the country through which we had latterly 
passed to approach it; from having travelled through ims 
mense tracts of wood, the expectation of again reaching a cul- 
tivated country was most gratefal ; large and extended enclo- 
sures, with considerable quantities of grain ; apple and peach 
orchards,and comfortable farm houses,were a cheering sight par- 
ticularly to Europeans, who consider aresemblance toany thing 
they have been accustomed tu as an approach to the comforts 
they appreciate. Even to an indifferent observer the scenery 
itself must present features peculiarly worthy of admiration, and 
particularly the opposite heights of Queenstown, with the vil- 
lage or town immediately at the base of the hill; the country 
is cleared and cultivated in the back ground, where again the 
immense woods enclose it; the Niagara River flowing majes« 
tically beneath, with the town of Newark and Fort George 
seven miles distant, and the extensive Lake Ontario finishes 
the scene in that northerly direction. To the eastward an im- 
mense forest presents itself. This portion of country belongs to 
the United States, until it reaches the British land frontier or 
Like Champlain. To the southward, the ground is a gradual 
ascent to the Lake Erie, which is hidden from the sight until 
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we reach the falls of Niagara... The -wind, blowing -norghesly 
at the Lime of our sisit.to: this great-wondes of natures prevent> 
ed ting ter awfat sound tilt we had, arrived ;within. two 
miles of itedt resembled- thunder at a distayce,.and at Queens, 
town we Could « perceive,’ iv. that direction, clouds gatharigg, 
— proceeded from vapours atisiug immediately below the 
alls, +! bw of eof v Test ‘ 

The cagary om this:sice the viver has becs, for a long time, 
settled, and ts: much improved, but the soil xtong- the "Poouer 
is light avd sandy, not making those large returns. of grain 
which lands more in the interios, seadily yield. The whole of 
this frontier of 85 miles, from Fort George on Lake Oataria, 
to Fort Erie on Lake Erie, is rendered deeply interesting from 
its having been the seene;ot seme of thebest camésted strug- 
gles between the armies, or rather soldiers of the two counties, 
in which as much personal. prowess was evinced, and as, good 
ea exhibitedgae. during she contest.on the contineas.of 

urope, (4.\' ok siamle 

At Lundys-lane, or as it is otherwise called, Bridgewater, in 
a fine still evening ia: November, when-not another sound gould 
be heard save.the noise of the water falls of Niogara,alihough 
but auileor two off, the prevalence of a light nartherly.. wind 
carrnd away: the sound so that it resembled more the murmur- 
ing of a small stream than a mighty cataract,, We, lodged this 
wight dta house which had been perforated ig. many, places by 
the cannon:and musket bells at the battle ot andy, We were 
thuch awused: by the Jandlerd’s company, wha hiad 559 dur- 
ing the war; During the night a slight tall of snow hud covered 
tbe groand, which made it difficult te approach the: falls; the 
¥apour arisieg from which. we could clearly observe from the 
root) we were break fasting in. Fwo American gentlemen ac- 
coinpunied us, one of whogrserved us as a guide, Wedescend~ 
cedtothe Table Rock down @ deep ravine, by an irregular steep 
pathway,rendeced dificult and unpleasant by thesnow. Ou 
reaching the Table Rock is first observed a fall of water,on the 
opposite shore, called the Americas Niagara Falle, which are 
divided from the grand falls by an island, which extends some 
miles between the river, above the opposite falls, They are a 
great natural curiosity, and are 300 yards wide, and fall quite 
perpendiculariy 150 feet, ona rude bed of rock, with great force 
and beauty, (he vapour arising In considerable columns, which. 
join imthe atmosphere that of the greater falls, the expecta- 
tion of inmediately witnessing the tremendous war of whose 
waters takes much from. the interest we felt in continuing to 
observe the other, As we approach this scene the eye eagerly 
wanders over it in amazement, endeavourivg to Comprehebd its 
wonder and beauty. Astonishment arrests every sense, and one 
is lost in‘admiration, This namense sheet of water is precipi- 
tated with greut violence over a bed of hard rock, éxteliding 
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athe thie fiVEF, “ind the -shapesofgeiBore-thoes This bed 
bY RAYE is ’Cbntinved Up the sires fur nearly armile, ibe water 
radually: Wgitecdding wee iclb te gruedy right ged aud(Sesed 
By ts be Force itd vhotnaad ied shapes, rbseumbling a 
#ié'a stotnl; before it ‘reaches! the preejpice it becomes 
itiore*Cobfinéd by the carve in thecbend oi.the siver, and thus 
a body of water of more then two miles in width is here cop- 
densed into ove fourth of tte space. © bie falhfrom the rock is 
majestically grand, being tlre continued succession of an over- 
_Whelming sea of water down a perpendicular height of 150 
feet; rolling with ait indescribable violence ; the effect produced 
Bbeléw cantiot bé observed winhouta nearer approach than is 
Consistent With safety : the cloud or column of vapoar rises in 
the’ most beaatiful shapes imaginable,immediately from the bot- 
tom, like stoke vomited from a thousand pieces of artillery, 
¢onstantly, and in amazing quick succession. This vapour be- 
comes condensed in the upper. atmosphere, and is rolled 
along in clouds to the distant horizon, where it sinks in dark 
aud ‘heavy masses. 
&! Thee miles above are the plains of Chippena, where another 
‘edgagement took place between the coutending armies. This 
‘Beihg an open part of the country, considerable skill and 
‘courage were displayed on both sides. The Americans were 
acknowledged far more numerous, and eertainly obtained 
a decided advantage, causing our troops to retreat to Fart 
Chippena,.in the most regular order, so much so,that the Ame- 
rican commander did them the honour of saying he was de- 
lighted ‘with their bravery, being close at their heels, and ob- 
ser ving the reluctance with which the men obeyed their supe- 
trios’ orders for retreating, frequently turning round to come to 
the charge, and seeming rather to choose death than relinquish 


the field. 
To be continued. 


——— a ee 


MEMORANDUMS OF A VIEW-HUNTER. 


Continued from Page 698. 


of FTER waiting for about two hours, we were summoned 
aboard. The people kept crowding to the -last, as only 
“One vessel was to sail this tide.- Got under weigh at length 
The day was remarkably fine, and the wind, what there was of 
_ at, being westerly, was fair. Though the breeze was slight, 
with the assistance of the tide we got on at the rate of thre 
ko ots an hour. , 
Not many ships in sight, but I perceived one that laoked 
very large coming up the channel. I asked the captain. if he 
‘thought ita ship of war, He said,—O! not very large. Jc 
29o2@ 
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may be.a West Indiaman, As we neared each other, its! size 
became morse conspicuous, and the captuia said it minbt be a 
frigate, Jt was.so'evidently coming ‘across our way,> thateI 
feared, from.the sligtiness of the breeze, we might get foul 
of each other. - The steersman had no ech fear, fot he kept 
steadily ou his course. She was now seen to be a two: decker. 
Counted, [ think, fifteen guns on her lower deck. The cap- 
tain then pronounced her to be a74, which was most probably 
working her way to Sheerness to be paid off. pera 

She, passed a-head of us, within about 100 yards. Every 
patsicle of sail was set, and she presented a spectacle equaliy 

beautiful and grand.’ 1 had often wished to see a line of battle 
ship in full array, and now I was gratified to the atmost of ay 
wish. .As she passed we took off our hats and huzzsed. We 
saw. the officers’ and men very distinctly. “When she bad 
advanced about S$ or 400 yards | heard the boatswain’s whistle, 
and saw the aten on the round top in motion. In a few seonds 
she was about on her tack: ‘This gave me two. or: threé new 
wiews of a 74.under sajl. Every view was beautiful, grand, ard 
picturesque. Notaneye upon our deck bet was tamed to- 
wards her, though few-of the spectators teemed to share fully 
jn ny enthusiasm.” The beauty of the day, and the calmness, 
aaded to the ugreeableness of the sight. Ef said instinctively, 
Lam satisfied; [T have sometimes thought, thaul am rather 
lucky as a view-hunter, - te 

A breeze sprung up. Got on about six knots an hour, , The 
white cliffs ot Albion began now visibly to recede;and those of 
France as visibly toapproach. The latter alsovare witite and 
chalky along the coast towards Boulogne, but not sohigh. We 
had seme sickness, and the unpleasing: symptoms of : it, but, 
from the wind being fair as well as gentle, ‘the exhibitions of 
the packet-picturesque were, | believe, much below par either 
for variety of impressiveness. We had several very fine young 
female isienders on-board, -- They-evidently suffered from this 
scourge of travellers by sea, but they exhibited their sufferings 
as eleganily as possible. It is ‘langerous, however, for a views 
hunter to meddle with this species of the picturesque, and 
though he cannot entirely escape seeing, he can be prudent 
andsay- nothing. One accident, for the advantage of future 
beaux, mey be recoraed. 

A beau abont -ixteen, who was bound with his father and 
sisters from Dover, on a trip of pleasure to Calais, was very 
qualmish, He lay with his head upon the edge of the gun- 
wale. This appeared to me, as wellae tohis father, to place 
his bat in rather a dangerous predicament. His. father spoke 
to him about it, but he was.so qualmish that he did not attend 
t the advice, At length, fromsome motion in ihe vessel, 
over wenthis bat. bhe contrived to saise bimself, aud called 
Out to stop the vessel. This produced a Jaugh. Our young beau 
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looked after’ his chapeau (which had hitely cost” tweity fite 
shillings), as it tihed over the whves, wivlf a mixtdre of vexation 
and sickness ; a kind of indolent regrets | ‘Ltawusta study for’’a 
‘painter. There was.asmile on most othet. Countenances, He 
at length twisted his tauderchief round his’ bead, and fuid’ the 
snid head down exactly where it was before, ‘A meniento to 
carelessness, as his’ father justly ‘said, ‘and: a’ punishment for 
obstinacy in not taking prudentadvice’ ‘The whole forined ‘a 
fine subject for that dnrivalled painter after natarey Witkie: 

At length obtained a glimpse of the steeple'at Calais rigit a- 
head. The country to the west is hilly and green, but’ naked, 
deing without wood and apparenilyshouses. The atmosphere 
over Calais was charged with black watery-louking ‘clouds, 
which shed an aupleasing gloom overthe landscape, while on 
turning our eyes back to Dover, we saw the sky clear, ard -the 
sun shining brightly. The British landscape thus assumed ‘a 
wore vivid appearance. of gaiety from the dark scowling scene 
before us. This was so contrary to all the fancies we have had 
sported about the skies and climate of the two countries, that T 
began‘to query, whether | should not find a good deal of the 
common ideas, us usual, drawn more from tmugination or pre- 
judice than from facts. 

‘The tide failed us, and we were obliged to come to anchor 
about half a mile ‘to the east of the mole. We mude/our 
passage in about foar hours. We had seen a number of boats 
pushing from the harbour, and we were told it was for us they 
were laboaring out. We soon foand the inforayation correct. 
Five or six came round the vessel. . All the crew seemed as if 
in a hostile fury, and made a hideous noise. This being my 
first visit to France, of course | was more attentive to making 
observations, and every thing impressed me more strongly 
from its novelty. The-e boats appeared old, dirty, and un- 
comfortable. Nor did they inspire the idea of safety at wll. 
The men were not more prepossessing. They were stiut, ‘bat 
not well-looking. They were all in a bustleand confusion, 
working, as it were, against each other, without | judgment. 
There seemed to be no master, or rather all) seewed to be 
masters. They were as furiously busy as angry bees; but the 
result did not correspond with the appearance of tabour. [did 
wot much like trusting myself with them; for thougtr therewas 
not much wind there was a little surf, A 

The confusion and bustle in the boats see:ned to have ‘cont- 
municated themselves to the packet. All wanted'to get théir 
luggage at once. There was nothing for some minutes bat 
running against each other and bawling. After having sung 
oot till L «was tired, | at length obtained my portmantenu, and 
got unto the rickety boat with about adozen more. We sat 
down, pretty closely stowed, on wet seats, with our feet ‘on 
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large wet stones. Alter agood deal of bawling and‘ bustle, ' on 
the part of the crew, we pushed from the ship. bs rnp 
The bostman who appeared to take the lead, if there hed 
@ny master or servant among them, had a strongly iat. 
éountenance. The sentinel that appears as if hugg i a cliath, 
iin Hogarth'’s Gate of Calais, was a beauty to him. “On” seeing 
him, I thought to myself, that thore caricalure prijts of ite 
French face with us are in reality aot caricature But I bras 
Gvally changed my opinion the more [saw of France. Ido no 
secoliect meetiag with such another counténance througfi' the 
whole of my tour. Though no beauty, he segined rat‘ver ~ 66a 
natured. Indeed alithe rest, afier they had huisted thelr dail, 
and taken their places, were quiet and ivil.’ They did bot 
seein to be too fond of working; and tie tite" ebbing str iy 
down the inside of the mole, a yumwber of meii Upon i toak &S 3a 
tow, este. 
- This mole is of a considerable length. As we were drawn 
slowly up to the harbour, [ took a comparing look around ate ; 
aud I confess this first survey did not elevate my ideas. 
might be mere fancy, but the gate of Britain, Dover, seemed 
fo me to indicate a flourishing country while the gate of France 
Calais, appeared to foreioken a country rather ina stationary Ht 
not a deeaying condition. ' 3 tin 
On touching land we were surrounded by a host of «porters, 
each attempting 'o carry off part of the laggage. I expected 
neser to have seen.a particle of mine again. ‘l'his affuis_amight 
easiy be better managed in France. ‘The boats should all land 
at one place, and ao officer acquainted with the British language, 
with a soldier or twoto keep the rabble of porters back till 
things were adjusted, and it was ascertained which articles 
were, and which were not, to be taken to the searching-house. 
He could also quiet the appretiensions of the passengeis, by 
informing them how they were to proceed. But, as we found it,the 
whole was a maas of noise and ‘confusion. * Every one’ was 
speaking, pushing, defendinghis leggage ‘against the porters, 
and uncertain what to do. Nor did the gendarme, ‘who: re- 
eeived us on the steps, show any. disposition to assist ‘us by 
giving us information. He confined his speaking to merely 
asking for our passports. 
+ Bat length quitted the boat with above half-a-dozen of por- 
tefs, one carrying my portmanteau, one my sae de ‘nuit, a 
third my great coat, and a fourth my umbrella, while three ‘or 
‘four more followed pestering me to give them something ‘to 
earry ; and, as | moved onward, I still kept asharp eye upeh 
my French baggage-bearers. Near the searching-house, ~I 
mét ‘a British looking man, who asked me in English if 1 came 
from the Paris hotel at Dover. This I afterwards found to be 
Mr. Maurice, the master of the hotel to which { was going. 
He seut off a young man with me, and said the baggage would 
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be perfectly safe, I still, however, kept now ond then Jooking 
behind with some apprehension. “Had I then known the Frencla . 
honessy ia these points, [ should have been quite at my ease. 

I had long neglecied my French, and £ was very rusty ia it, 
I resolved, however, to use it on every occasion, But thag 
language sinks so many letters in proounciation, while, the 
natives speak this shortened dialect with such rapidity, that i¢ 
isextremely difficult for a foreigner at first to foilow them. Lia 
vain I said doucement, doucement, parlez doucement. They all 
hurried on as fast as ever, and [ was still lefi in the lurch. The 
Freuch pronunciation may be said to be a short-hand with 
sespect to the spelling. , 

.. [soon fowad the iuconvenience of not being able to under- 
wend them. [twas in vain [ contrived to ask a question, 

Rey seem by no meansto be a quick people in conceiving 
yeur mesning. Io this point [ found them far inferior to our 

we people. I did, however, generally succeed in making 
them comprehend me; bat, from their short-hand pronuncia- 
tion, [ could not understand them. I was therefore ata great 
hss, and, at first, not a little uncomfortable, 

‘On reaching the hotel L was iett to shifi for myself. I found 
My way to the box-office, and [ contrived to ascertain, that, as 
I was ‘a passenger all through, 1 might, if | chose, set off that 
evening at seven, I did choose this, and now I became ~an- 
Kious to recover wy passport in time. ' uP 


dita 
—s 
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ania SPANISH AMERICA. 


Concluded from Page 690. /' 





REVOLUTION IN NEW GRANADA, 


s EW Granada comprehends the provinces situated be- 

tween Goatemala, Venezuela, and Peru, 22 in numbes, 
viz. Pamplona, Cassamare, Tunja, Socorro, Mariquita, Cun- 
dinamarca, Antioquia, Popayau, Nevva, Choco, Carhagena, 
Rio-sacha, Santa Marta, Panama, Veraguas, Quito,,, Quixo, 
Maynas, Guayaquil, Cuenca, Loxa, and Jaen, ,As.the coast 
of Venezuela presents itself on the east,that of Granada; fills; up 
the autlineto the west of the Carribean sea, and across the 
isthinus of Darien alwost to the equator in the, Pacific ,Ovean. 
Its, population is stated at 25 wnillions, of whem. abont, 32,000 
joka bit.ihe capital, Santa Fe de Bogota.. Here the revolution 
Waa contemporary, and intimately combined with that of Ve- 
-he2uda, We have seen tbat the jasurgent chiefs, when de- 
deatedin the lavier, rectuited theirsanks for other operations 
iv the former. Asin Venezuela, tov, several of the . provinces 
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differed from the Central Junta of Santa Fe. Santa Marta 
continuel royalist : Carthagena and others declared for separate: 
independence. A General Narino figures as the principal len-! 
der in this quarter. He is now a prisoner in Cadiz. The ia. 
surgent troops fought as mach among theurselves as against 
the royalists, and the general result appears to be, that, torn 
end distracted by internal divisions, they have been almost en- 
tirely subdved. Morillo entered Santa Fe de Bogota in June, 
1816, and Carthagena has also been compelled'to submit. - But 
still the difficulty of restoring order to these provinces ‘seems 
even from Morillo’s dispatches, to be almost insarmounteblesr 
He says every province wants a different mode of government >: 
that the guerra a muerta, and the avimosities excited by it, 
are scarcely to be reconciled but by the extirpation of one side 
of the combatan’s. ‘- 
Summary of the Revolution in Buenos Ayres and Chili. 


* Qur author now carries usfrom the north to the souther® 
extremity of the vast South American Continent. The Rio dé 
la Plata, bounded by the Brazils, Peru, Chili, and Patagonia, 
Contains 20 provinces, divided into high and low, as they em- 
brace wr recede from the Andes. The high provinces are 
Moxos'and Chiquitos, Apolobamba, Santa Cruz de Ja Sierra, 
La Paz, Cochabamba, Corangas, Misque, Paria, Charcas, Po- 
tosi, and Atacuma ; the low are Tariju, Salta, Paraguay, 
Tucuman, Cordova, Cuyo, Entretios, Montevideo or Banda 
Oriental, and Baenos Ayres. The population amounts to 
1,300,000 ; Buenos Ayres, the capital, containing sixty thou- 
sand. Buenos Ayres was the centre of the revolution in this 
region, and, as in every other, there were endless divisions and 
quarrels. Within itself were several factions, and it bad the 
batile to sustain right and left; towards weet Peru and 
Paraguay against the royalists General Goyeneche, und after- 
wards Pezuela, and towards Montevideo against Elio. Their 
field stretched quite across the peninsula, from the Atlantic 
tothe Pacific. General Artigas deserted from the royal cause, 
and joined the Buenos Ayres insurgents. The contest was 
Universal and obstinate ; and through Montevideo was taken, 
yet avarchy ensued from the struggle for the supreme autho- 
rity among the leaders, Artigas, Alvear, Rondeau, Posadas, 
and Jonte. A war of partizans was bitterly waged, till at 
length a new cougress was formed under a person of the name 
24 Puyreddon, and the independence of the provinces of the 

io de Ja Plata was formally declared gih July, 1816. The 
revolutionists were victorious on the side of Peru, whence cross- 
ing the Andes they carried successful invasion into the very 
beartof Chili. Artigas iv the mean time bad seized Montes 
video for simse!{, but it wastaken by the Portuguese in Ja- 
nuary, 1817, 
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weet « Summary of the Revolution in. Chili. ...... 


t [4 this province, which lies betweed the ridge'bf the An- 
des and the Pacific, and Cohtains a population of 800,000, the 
revolt also commenced in 1810. It was chiefly conducted by”’ 
three brothérs of thé name of Carrera, and othet leaders; called’ 
O'Higgins and M‘Kena. These soon differed’ and fought;" 
while the royal army, invaded them from Lima, and overran * 
the country. The passage of the Andés by’the Peravians,'’ 
under San Martin, anda victory obtained by him at Cha 
cobuco, in January last, again expelled the Royalists, sda 


Summary of the Revolutionin Mexico. 


“ The last province we have to notice is’ Mexico or New’ 
Spain, separated from all the others, and as it® were’ upon" ano=* 
thercontinent. This extensive country consists oftwo captait= 
generalships, Mexico and Yucatan, and two commandancias- 

nerales, the Provincias Internas Orientales and the Provincias 
Rinerdic Occidentales. The population, is six millions, and 
the capital alone contains 140,000. The conspiracy here was 
furmed principally by the priests, aod its leader was Hidalgo, 
acurate of Dolores. One of his colleagues, Iturriaga, canon: 
of Valladolid, betrayed the secret on bis death-bed, and_ prey 
cipitated the revolution before it was quite. ripe. Hidalgo, 
however, inflamed the [udians, who flew to arms, and be soon 
found himself at the head of 100,000 nen.. Venegas, the new, 
Viceroy appointed by the Regency at Cadiz, opposed the re- 
bels under their clerical generalissimo, who appeared ina 
gorgeous uniform of blue with red facings, embroidered with 
gold and silver, and a black sash likewise richly embroidered, 
He wore on his breast a medal, on which was the. Virgio de 
Guadalupe, an object of great veneration in Mexico. His 
colours were white and blue, like the banners of the ancient 
Emperors of Anahuac. Venegas called in the aid of the church 
against this appalling display. He procured Hidalgo and his 
aietiaze to be excommunicated by the Archbishop of Mexico. 
At first, however, success attended the denounced heretic, who 
beat a corps of the royalists under Truxillo, at Monte de las 
Cruces, and approached to the capital itself, which from some 
unexplained cause he did not attack. He withdréw in con- 
fusion followed by Calleja, who with only 6000. mea overthrew 
the Indians, and slew 10,000 of them, ‘Twohundred Spanish 
prisoners were butchered in revenge. The war continued til 
‘March, 1811, when Hidalgo and his staff were captured ; 52 
executed on the field of battle, and the leader and ten others 
tarried to Chiguaga, where they suffered death, Hidalgo being 
previously deprived of his priest’s orders. Ocher chiefs, in- 
cluding Morelos,and Rayon, a lawyer, maintained the contest. 

VOL. 57. oP 
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Morelos long held the southern coast, but was taken and shot 
in the back about a year and a half ago. Little is known of 
Rayon since 1812, when he bad taken up positions in a difficult 
and mountainous territory, and held the Royalists at bay. 
Calleja suspects the faith of the Washington Government, and 
the landing of young Mina, in May, 1816, to endeavour to blow 
up the flame of civil war once more in Mexico, seems to justify 
his suspicions. Of Mina’s operations no accounts have been 
recenved, and the latest intelligence from the Royalist com- 
mander says, “ Unless the frontiers or the coast be attacked, 
or the North Americans openly declare for the Insurgents, or 
Joseph Buonaparte and his partizans succeed im obtaining 
money to realize their plans, I see no immediate prospect of 
the King’s authority being overthrown.” Indeed, except at 
Puebla, where the wreck of the Insurgents are, the whole 
country was tranquil, under Apodaca, a mild and conciliating 
Viceroy, the successor of Calleja. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 


“ Three hundred thousand tives have been sacrificed in this 
strogele, which for inhumanity and horror will be an ever- 
lasting stain on mankind. Spanish America may be considéred 
as divided into three great and independent parts, Ist, Mexico ; 
@nd, Venezoela and New Granada ; and Srd, Buenos Ayres 
aud Chili. In Mexico the revolution appears to be nearly 
éxtingaished : in the 2od mentioned, the island of Margarita 
and the provinees of Maracaybo, Cumana, Barinas, and Ca- 
faccas, are in the power of the Insurgents under Bolivar, but 
New Granada was subdued by Royalists : in the Srd division, 
the Congress of Rio de la Plata rales, except Banda Oriental. 
All the Royalists ftouws Lima have retired to Potosi, and 
Chili has been conquered by the boid expedition of San Mar- 
tin. The American seas are swarming with privateers and pi- 
rates of evety flag. The principal ndval commanders of the 
Insurgents are Brion from Vewezuela, Taylor froin Buenos 
Ayres, and Aury from Mexico.” 





MENDICITY. 
From Lord Erskine’s Second Part of Armata. 


HE charity of the fair Morvina was proverbial, and our 
doors had long been surrounded by the poor of every 
description.—There was an old man who peculiarly interested 
us, being one huudred and three years of age, confirmed by a 
Certificate which seemed to be as old as himself; the writing 
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being much tora, and the sealimperfect. We were constantly 
attended also by a woman, who had lost hereyes from lightn- 
ing, which were covered with black patches of silk, and by a 
man, her companion, who from palsy bad lost the use of both 
his.legs, aod wasdrawa on a kind of sledge through the streets. 
There was from time to time, besides, another wretched woman 
with six children, and near delivery of a seventh ; all these 
paupers, and many more, were almost daily relieved and fed, 
until an accident occurred for our deliverance. To state it in 
almost a word, my watch was stolen and found upon one of 
them, who, to save himself from the gallows, informed me 
privately that we were the victims of imposition, aud that if I 
would disguise myself, he would carry me to where [ might see 
the real condition of those on whom pity bad been thrown 
away. 

I was pleased with the scheme, and having secured myself 
from discovery, he accompanied me at the time appointed to 
a public breakfast for the fraternity, before they dressed for 
their rounds. 

On entering the room I could not help thinking that my re- 
pentant conductor, as he described himself, had some new fraud 
in agitation, since I saw nothing that could give me the least 
expectation of meeting the wretches we had so long supported. 
The company were seated round a long table, where neither 
disease nor old age were to be seen, but on the coutrary above 
twenty well-dressed, healthy, happy people, regaling theimselves 
with the best fare,and pledging one another in their cups; on 
the ringing of a bell their president told them to deliver in their 
accounts, and to assume their different characters for the day— 
the audit was soon over, and after they had been gone about .a 
quarter of an hour, [ saw all of them return, and every one of my 
Sriends amongst the rest. They were exactly the same as | hed 
always seen them, and their real characters and descriptions 
were as follows: The old man of 103 had not seen 30, he had 
been adrummer in a regiment, and was just seurned from 
transportation before his time. The woman who had lost her 
eyes, which were now covered again with patches, my con- 
ductor had shewn me in the reom, where instead of their 
being obscured by lightning, they flashed lightning, in every 
glauce. She wasa oeautilul creature not more than sevenreen 
years of age, and hired for the purpose by the gang. The 
paralytic patient, whose sledge stood in the passage, was cutting 
his capers in the way to it, as indeed he very well might, having 
been a rope-dancer at one of the smaller theatres, from which 
he had lately been discharged, on his being discovered picking 
a pocket behind the scenes. The pregnant lady was among 
the last, as her pillow had not been carefully adjusted, and she 
had to pay the mothers of the six children who were going out 
o P22 
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with her, as they always attended to receive the ready money 
for the day. 

My felonious friend oow made me asignal to be gone, as 
my disguise, he said, might perhaps be discovered, which would 
not only be ruinvusto him but might be dangerous to my- 
self. 





THE DELICIOUS POISON OF FLATTERY. 





To Timothy Hearwell, Esq. 
DEAR SIR, 


iv was but very little time ago that I followed the life of a 
soldier, and I stood fire as well as any of my comrades ; 
however, after serving for three years I had only obtained the 
post of Quarter-master. One day my Captain gave me a mes- 
sage to carry to a certain Governor, who asked me the following 
question: “ What do the people think of me in this country 7” 
“ That you are one of the first officers in the army ; and the 
ladies of this city,” added [, in a lower tone of voice, 
* declare you are the handsomest man they ever saw.” — 
« What, what’s that?” said the General’s lady, who overheard 
us. “ I really believe this hussar is talking to you about the 
ladies of this city..—Yes, Madam; and I said that you was 
reckoned the most lovely lady among them all; and your 
eharms were referred to as an example of the most brilliant 
conquest ever achieved by the General, your husband.” 

My presence of mind pleased the gentleman, and my elegant 
liule compliment delighted his wife. Promotions at this time 
were taking place, and [ was appointed Aide-de-camp to the 
Governor. In this situation I should most likely have made 
my way, if I bad not had a leg shot off; and since this ac- 
cident my fine speeches have not been of much service to me 
amongst the ladies; but they are of infinite use to me amongst 
the literati, artists, and placemen. ‘I will inform you, Sir, how 
Iarrange my speeches to gain their favour, If I wait on an 
antiquary, | sacrifice all the moderns tohim without pity ; [ 
maintain that the coins of Rome and of Tyre have a thousand 
times finer impressions than our guineas: that our finest Wor- 
cester china, or even that which we get from Sevres, is nothing 
when compared to the Etruscan vases; then by ending with 
the following sentences, or something similar, I carry all before 
me :—“ You have revealed all the mysteries of antiquity, and 

our glory is as firmly established as the pyramids of Egypt.” 

If, on the contrary, I find it my interest 10 praise the par- 
tizan of modern inventions, I address something like the fol- 
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lowing discourse to him:—* How ridiculous it ig to'say that 
our refined improvements in the arts that polish life are in- 
ferior tothe boasted refinements of Greece and Rome! Had 
the females of the last mentioned revowned city, had they, 
like our’s, shawls of Brussels lace, painted velvet ojtomans, and 
pier glasses the length of their lofty rooms? Had they their 
boxes at the Opera, or had they car pets laid from the doors of 
their superb mansions to step iato their carriages, lest their 
feet should be contaminated by that vulgar pavement which is 
trodden on by every clown? No, poor ladies, they were re- 
duced to admire themselves in wirrors of polished steel; and 
instead of listening to divine Opera strains, whici they are not 
obliged to understand, they were regaled with the combats of 
the gladiators. And then their husbands! pretty figures they 
were, with their long beards, their feet only covered with san- 
dals, and their arms bare! Were they acquainted with little 
beaver hats, and copper-heeled boots, made without a seam? 
Certainly there were some great philosophers bora in the days 
of yore; but what is Socrates, Plato, Demosthenes, or Tacitus 
to us? Have not we modern philosophers which far outdo 
them? Besides, as you very justly observed in your last work, 
of what use are a parce! of obsolete maxims on moraluy? He 
only lives wisely who kuows how to enjoy good living!” 

Now if 1 want to make up a few studied speeches for your 
literary men, 1 make use of pretty mach the same commun. 

place phrases as I do to vain artists and ambitious coquettes, 
T say tothe latter,“ You are a most lovely woman! What a 
beautiful shawl!”—To the former, “ What majesty in that 
picture! What genius in that sonata!” When I see m 
coquettes beginning to look rather faded, [ say, “ Really ladies, 
you will cause your females to die with envy.” Gentlemen,” 
i say to the artists, “ you are resolved, I see, to reduce all your 
cotemporaries to despair.” “ Venus and the Graces,” I tell the 
ladies, “ must yield to their superior charms.”—To the artists 
“ Raphael and Michael Angelo might be esteemed in their 
day, but their talents were not equal to your's.” Tien to the 
females—“ At the play last night more than one half of the 
male part of the audience knew not what was passing on the 
stage, though Kean was, [ am told, admirable; I know nothing 
“about it, for [ was amongst the many who had no eyes bar for 
you from the moment you entered the house till you quiited 
it.”—And [ tell the artist that he will carry off the gold medal 
the next time of the distribution of prizes for the arts and 
sciences ! 

I have also a collection of set phrases for all the different 
classes and professions in society. ‘To the physician, after a 
violeyt fit of coughing, Ll say, “ Doctor, I am very ill; all our 
family are afflicted with this cough; do give me your address.” 
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To the lawyer I display a parcel of papers, saying, “ Here isa 
Jaw-suit, complicated enough, God knows; the parties are 
sich and obstinate; I will get them to employ you.”—To a 
theatrical manager, I say,“ There is no amusement can equal 
a good play; this season promises to be very wet, tbe theatre 
will be the chief resource of those who wish to divert them- 
selves. I prophecy you will make a fine harvest this winter.” 
To the proprietor of Vauxhall, who poor fellow, had but a bad 
time of it last summer, [ told him last Whitsuntide, “ The 
people are quite sick of uninteresting pieces badly acted ; they 
yawn at the theatre, and some actually fall asleep; this 
promises to be a delightful summer, and you will not only re- 
trieve your former losses,but actually make your fortune.” —To 
the uphulsterer—* The town is absolutely crowded, and as all 
the nobility and gentry are about to make a thorough change 
in the style of their furniture, you may expect large demands.” 
—To the stock jobber ** Now is the time to make good specu- 
Jetion!”—To .a military fop—** I beard it whispered that you 
will be made @ Baronet for your late services.” 

These, Sir, are my tactics; by these means every one is 
pleased to call me his friend. Though I am far from -hand- 
some, and | am rather clumsily made, yet the ladies all cull me 
a witty, amiable creature. And indeed there are not wanting 
gentlemen who say that I am one of the most sensible fellows 
they know, that I have an extraordinary depth. of understand- 
ing, and that my ugly body is the covering of a beautiful mind: 
there are some ladies too, who affect frankness, and who pay 
mein ihe same coin ; some cal] me Cupid with the wooden leg, 
while others give me the appellation of the fashionable 
Vulean, Though lame, like him, I generally arrive very 
quickly at the goal to which [set forward; which serves to 
prove, that the want of a leg is not so great a want as that of 
natural eloquence ; and that he who is endowed with that 
may, by administering with it the delicious poison of flattery 
in a judicious manner, be more indebted to speech than lanb, 
in the same successful way as that made use of by 

‘ Your humble servant, 
' Stmon SiLveRTONGUE. 





FASHIONS FOR. SEPTEMBER. 


From the Ladies’ Monthly Magazine. 





THE MORNING DRESS. 


Is an open dress of jaconaut muslin, richly ornamented with 
an embroidered border down the front, and round the skirt ; 
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it has a three quartered top, finished with two deep frills of 
ri¢h needle-work, which forms’ a cape; the sleeves wide, and 
tied at the wrist with aw agure-blue coloured riband; the sleeve 
is finished with a trimming of needle-work corresponding with 
the cape. With this dress, a fiche of cambric is worn. A 
bonnet of rich striped sarsnet, trimmed with net, with rou- 
leaus of satin on the top of thé crown, and ornamented with 
a bunch of flowers. 


EVENING DRESS. 


_ A beautiful blue satin dress, tastefully trimmed in front with 

rouleans of satin, the sleeves made very full and. short, richly 
trimmed with blond and satin. The skirt of this dress is or- 
namented with a deep flounce of blond, and a rich braiding of 
net and satin. To complete this beautiful dress, is worn a 
bandsome taque of blue satio, richly ornamented with a bow 
of blue satin, riband, and a plume of white feathers. White 
kid gloves and white satin shoes. 


COSTUMES PARISIENNES. 


Dresses are universally made of white maslin, with very 
natrow flounces, scolloped at the edges with blue, red, or 
yellow, and sometimes embroidered with a pattern of vine or 
satm leaves. The flounces are white, with coloured riband run 
in at the top, bouillone. The border for Morning Dresses is or# 
rianrented with three or four tacks: The top of the sleeves 
have mancherons, puffed out enormously. Gowns, of highly 
glazed cambric, are made with ¢leeves tight to the arm, worked 
all over, or trimmed with bouillones of muslin, edged with lace, 
either carried down the full extent of the sleeve, orf wound 
round the arm, For fine muslin gowns, puckered anuslin or- 
naments are preferred to flounces at the border, in medallion, 
Vandykes, or round puffings. High dresses fall back, with a 
narrow falling collar; the sleeves come half over the hand ; 
and an ornawent of three points cat in bias, with a bution at 
each point, is placed on the shoulders. Black lace scarfs and 
shawls of various sizes, are generally worn. 

Cornettes, with wreaths of flowers, composed principally 
of wild poppies and ears of corn, and Persian turbans, of vas 
riegated silk, tastefully disposed over the forehead and on one 
side of the hair, are the prevailing head dresses. For out-door 
covering, raw silk-scarfs, tied round the throat, or thrown 
carelessly over one shoulder, are worn. With a high dress, they 
are converied into sashes. 

The same, and a similar variety in the taste for hats prevails, 
‘drawn rather more over the facethan they have been ; straw 
hats, lined with rose colour or canary yellow, decoraied ‘with 
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flowers, or a plume of down feathers; coloured muslin bon- 
nets, with a buach of the York and Lancaster roses placed on 
one side ; a yellow crape hat, with trimmings of the same ma- 
terial ; very large Leghorn hats, for the promenade, with white 
ostrich feathers, mixed with ears of corn; &c. 

Brighton Walking Dress.—Jaconet muslin round dress over 
a French grey sarsn¢t slip.. The dress is richly worked round 
the bottom and up the front High body, composed -of al- 
ternative strips of byas-tucked muslin and letting-in lace. Long 
sleeve, finished at the wrist by rouleans of worked muslin, each 
roulean edged with narrow lace. Over this dress is worn, the 
Blandford spencer, composed of white queen’s silk. [tis trim- 
med, ina very novel and tasteful style, with white satina and 
braiding. Fichu ot white gauze, very full trimmed with tulle. 
Blandford’bonnet, composed of Leghora: the crown -is ra- 
ther high; the front of a moderate size, and square at the ears ; 
it is lined with white satin, and trimmed with the sate ma- 
terial and: Leghorn tassels, a bunch of which is -placed -at the 
left side. A fall bunch of blue-fancy flowers ornaments it in 
front, and it is finished by white satin strings... The shape of 
this bonnet is peculiarly novel and becoming. Pale yellow 
slippers, and Limerick gloves, ; ¢ 

The Glengary Habit is composed of the finest pale blue cloth, 
and sichly oynamented with frogs and braiding to correspond. 
The front which is braided on each side, fastens under the body 
ef the habit, which,slopes down on each side in a very novel 
sty’e, and in snch a manner as to form the shape to con- 
siderable advantage. The epaulettes and jacket are braided 
to correspond with the front, as is also the bottom of the sleeve, 
which is braided nearly half way up the arm. Habit-shirt, 
compgsed of cambric, with a high standing collar, trimmed 
with lace, Cravatof soft muslin, richly worked at the ends, 
and tied ip a full bow. Narrow lace rufles. Head dress, the 
Gleugary cap composed of blae satin, and trimmed with plai- 
ted :ibbon of various shades of blue, wnd a superb plume of 
feathers. Biue kid gloves, and half-boots. 

Hats.—Leghora bonnets, gypsy shaped, turned up a little 
in front, the crown noi so high as last month, richly trimmed 
with silk gauzes, and decorated profusely with flowers. Pearls 
and Parisian hats shaped like the above, and with similar or- 
naments, are also much in vogue. 

Robes.—A white fine muslin robe, cut lower in the neck than 
Jast_ moath ; the. bedy welted, and the bottom profusely 
trimmed, Shoes or boots bronze colour, and coloured .kid 
gioves. 

Pelisses and Spencers haye not the sleeves so fully trimmed 
ee lately, and the prevailing colours are lilack and Prdssian 
Jie. 
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Admirable Instance of Industry and Virtue. 
: + following case is extracted from Mr. Phillips’s Essnys 


on the means of producing a vast increase of human sus 
tenance, so that all ERE Tee rg | to their several states, 
may become participators of the gifts of Heaven :— 

“ A poor woman, labouring with more than ordinary mas 
culipe poxer, on a high bank where the plough could not be 
used, attracted the netice of Mr. P. and occasioned the follow- 
ing conversation :—“ Good woman, you werk very hard; 
have you a large family?’ Ans: “ My husband, myself, and 
eight young children."—* What does your ftusband earn ?” 
« As heis a good workman he has eight shillings a week.”— 
What allowanee have you from the parish?” “ None.”"—* 
Pray how do you exist—what is your food ?” “ Ah, Sit, we 
should be glad to do better for our dear children : long ago we 
left off the use of meat, and bread we now afé stratigerfstu; we 
eat barley meal and potatoes ; we pay 30 shiflings a year rent 
for our cottage, and 40 shillings a year for potatoe ground.” 

“ During this conversatioa the poor woman did not cease 
her hard work, civilly answering, without discontinuing the 
turning up ofthe heavy clod. “ My husband, (continued the 

woman) “ rises sometimes at three o'clock in the morning 
to work here before he goes to bis daily labour, and then comes 
again after it is finished. Isteala few hours when I can to 
lessen his toil.” 

“ How do you get clothing?” “ We buy euch old things 
as wecan: thank God, we give our children a little learning ; 
we send four at a time to school, and pay twopence a week with 
each.”— Pray tell me, have you good health ? “ Thank the 
Lord, we have ; but tis very hard.” 

“ The poor women thteu seemed to wipé a tear, and stand- 
ing up for a moment, with her hand on the spade, it evidently 
appeared an incréase to her numerous family was near at hand. 

“ What is your name and abode?” * Betty Stuckey, St. 
Michael’s parish, neat [ehester, Somersetshive.” Mr. Phillips 
ascertained the truth of this meatier from other persons, and 
immediately transmivved the case, with many others, to the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Poor Laws; he 
has also made the cirenmestance public, knowing that the uni- 
versally acknowledged benevolence of the Britiv nobility and 
gentry will reward the exemplary virtues of the poor family 
of Betty Stuckey, aud he hopes ultimately to pat them into a 
little farm. Englaad thus planted, would soon make the land 
again to overflow with milk and honey, 

“ Itishighly 10 the esedit of H. P, Collins, Esq. M. P3} 
Hatch Court, that he tas expressed a sulicitudé in tavour of 
Mr. Puillips’s object, end has cumsented to receive donations 
for this industrious fawily.” 
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Answer, by R. Mills, of Chard, to G. Badcock’s Charade, inserted June 16, 


HOULD NOBODY else, Sir, y our riddle explain * 
*Tis’ mine J presume, all the honour to gain. 


ye | » a 
> Similar answers have been received from J, Newland, Blackauton Aca- 
demy; J. Jerwood, Poughill; and C. Wilson, of Dorchester. 





Answer, by W. Bickhamy of: Spring Gardens, near’ Ashburton, to Augusta's 
Enigma, inserted June 30. 


- OW’ oft beneath the arched skies 
lhe pilgrim mokes his BED! 
Bencath this canopy be hes, 
To rest his Weary head. 


*+* We have reccived the like answer from J. Paris, of Axminster; Ro- 
bert Lewis, Poole; H. Jefford, Lyme; J. Newland, of Blackauton academy; 
and C. Wiison, of Dorchester. 





REBUS, dy J. Parris, of Axminster. 


Well-known bird pray first set down; 

An ancient building must be found ; | 

These parts, when join’d aright and clear, 
A village name in Dorsetshire, 





REBUS, by R. Lewis, of Poole, 


ALF what a miser hoards with care; 
And next a kindred very near; 
Join then the parts, and you will find, 
That which is baneful to the mind; 
But pot one loyal, faithful soul, 
Wille’er be guilty of my whole. 

















ENIGMA, by Amanuensis, of Somerton. 


AGACIOUS bards, for music fam’d, 

2 IT beg to have my title nam'd ; 
Let me appear in Langdon’s page— 

You soon will find me I'll engage. 
Tho’ I am ncither sharp nor flat, 

Nor natural, no matter that, 

‘l hey have on me sufficient power, 

To raise me higher—make me lower; 
And tho’ with them you often find me, 

] always make them stand behind me; 
Like prisoners in their cells you'll see, 
With bars I’m robb’d of liberty ; 

And yet you'll say, tis rather curious, 
J'ro sure i ne’er was thought injurious ; 
“Lhe letters which compose my name, 
If you reverse, I’m just the same ; 
Another hint, and thén'T ween, 
“The answer may be quickly seen, 
(I speak too plain I must confess), 
I’m rul’d by time—now can you guess? 




















Bristol. 





POETRY. 


For the WesxLy ENTERTAINER. : 


HUMAN ANXIETY EXEMPLIFIED. 





M AN, with his greatest stretch, can’t penetrate 
A single moment into future hours; 

All that’s to come lies curtain’d close by fate, 

Or rather, veil’d by wisdem’s boundless powers : 
The present season, or of joy or sorrow, 

May man improve—he Knows aot of to-morrow. 


When friends and relatives, of nearest ties, - 
Are called to separations far apart, 

How keen the feelings that o’erflow the eyes! 
How strong the beatings of the throbbing heart! 
Now hope, now fear, by turns alternate rising, 
Fear paramount in spite of all advising, 


Vague rumours torturewith unwearied Jungs, 
Spreading dismay and painfulness around 

In hundred strange reports of hundred tongues, 
And hardly can the voice of truth be found; 
At every hear-say tale some heart is grieving— 
So prone and apt are all at self-deceiving. 


How doth uncertainty perplex and blind, 

Life’s brightest scenes, and leaven half our joys! 
Tis wisely sent, and graciously design’d, 

Lest pride in man his trust in God destroys : 

Man wills and labours hard to attain his measure, 
But God unseen fulfils his own good pleasure, 


Almighty Sovereign! whose unbounded sway, 
O’er all thy works, all things created own; 

And the great wonders of thy hand-display, 
How vain to search the secrets of thy throne! 
Grant in thy metcy, with thy gface and blessing, 
Thy peace may comfort under aught distressing. 


Although thy purposes in secret lie, 

What thou determinest is surely just ; 

Past, present, future, are before thine eye; 

And we have only to adore and trust; 

O give thy. guidance to each poor endeavour! 
Possessing which we are safe—without it never; 
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RELIGION. 


LEASURE, ’tis an empty sound, 
Much sought, indced, but seldom found 
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Unmixed with sorrow’s base alloy, 


, every” 
Riches-- they often fly away, 
Nor can our care prolong their stay. 
And yet, what troubles endure, 
To gain a little glittering ore. 
Nope—that’s a tlattering bubble too, 
Which, dazzling, flies re our view. 
We strive to grasp the fleeting form, 
And:fint tis but accharnr. 
Fame and renown are airy things, 
nd often much disquiet. bring. 
hat then, of all the above, are worth 
Our fond pursuit whilst here on earth? 
Sines pleasure only sottow brings, 
And fortune’s favouts make them wings ; 
often proves Bin fatuys, 
Ts flattering fortn so elates us; 
And famé and hvhoot pass away=- 
*Tis Ali, alas! Vain pageantry. 


Seif! there is something which inspire 
The searching heart With watin desires. 
hat is that can give réliéf, 
Wheh almost overwhelm'd with gricf? 
What 3 it ¢an our soul sustain 
And soften every throbbing pain? 
Religion—that’s the secret treasure, 
Whtich cae afford us real pleasure. 
Tp true religion tis we find 
he lasting comforts of the mind. 
his is a source of consolation, 
hatever be our place or station. 
Religién—that will prove a friehd, 
When Ali terrene delights shail end. 
Mt does our life with pleasure gild, 
And after death a triumph yield; 
Dispels the gloomy clouds that rise, 
nd points to mansions in thé skies; 
Bids she ng thought begone, 
And lifts the soul to joys unknown. 
‘ AUGUSTA. 


Pa. 








JOHN BULL. 


AS the troubles of John Bull, then never to cease !, 
First he’s ruin’d by war=then be’s rdin’d by peace : 
Wherever he turns, in his front or his rear, 

A tue or a budget will always appear: 

And, Sysiphus like, at he toils up the hill, 

The weight of hts borthes precipisates still. 

Of somethang or otier he’s always afraid: 

Now he fears tor his cash, tren he fears for his trade; 

He fears for the state when provisions are dear : 

If cheap, for the land and the farmers his fear; 

He féats, from the Catholic Question, the Church 

May be swallowed up qyick, of seit mp the dunce : 
And’tis only when dan,er assaults him too near, 

That he ceases to grumble, and ceases to fear. 


bD——-Y, 











